diery cheered lustily. But the country folk remained sadly
apathetic. They did not display any more joy than was
absolutely necessary with the eyes of the Scot troopers
upon them, and only a few scattering recruits joined the
ranks. The one fair-sized royalist contingent that could be
raised in the north of England was dispersed by a Puritan
regiment and the loyal Earl of Derby, who had com-
manded against the rebels, escaped almost alone to join the
King.

It was no comfort that as he entered England the Par-
liament in London issued a solemn declaration that Charles
Stuart was a traitor to the Commonwealth and would be
dealt with accordingly. There was much excitement and
not a little fear in the capital, for the only army between
Charles and Parliament was Lambert's inadequate force
of seven thousand men. Parliament sent out calls for the
militia and ordered the declaration read in every town in
the country. It was done, however, only in places that
were not in the invader's line of march.

The one skirmish that enlivened the August days for the
soldiers went in favour of the royalists. At Warrington
Lambert attempted to check the royal advance, hoping
to delay the Scots until Cromwell could come up. He failed
miserably, although he had taken a good position with the
river before him. The Scottish foot gallantly constructed
a rude bridge of planks in the face of Lambert's fire, and
Charles led his cavalry in a successful dash across the
stream. The King was among the first in the rush and for
a few moments was actually engaged hand to hand with
his enemies. Then Lambert called off his out-numbered
forces, and withdrew southwards.

The victors had not gained much, for their success en-
couraged no volunteers. They had only opened the road to
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